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SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


[UNITARIAN. ] 


This Church edifice was erected in 1828, 
and was intended for the ministrations of 
the Rev. Dr. Holley, who formerly preach- 
ed in the Hollis street pulpit. Mr. Holley 
was on his return from Kentucky to take 
charge of it, when suddenly his melancholy 
death disappointed the hope of his friends, 
who had erected the Church. The Church 
was dedicated Jan. 30, 1828; the Rev. 
Mellish Irving Motte, who had formerly 
been an Episcopal clergyman in Charles- 
ton, S. C. but had become a Unitarian, was 
invited to settle as Pastor, and May 21, the 
same year was ordained. Dr. Channing 
preached the sermon. 'The Society, under 
Mr. Motte, consisted of about 160 families. 
It showed great zeal in paying off a heavy 
debt that had been incurred in building the 
Church. In July, 1842, Mr. Motte re- 
quested that his connexion with the Socie- 
ty might be dissolved. In September, the 
same year, Mr. Frederick D. Huntington, 
of the Theological School, Cambridge, was 
invited with great unanimity to take charge 
of the congregation, and on the evening of 
October 19, was ordained. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Rox- 
bury. 

The house contains 124 pews on the 
floor, and 42 in the gallery. It is situated 
at the corner of Washington and Castle 


streets. 
[ Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 
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Narrative. 








ANNA MILNOR: 
The Young Lady who was not Punctual. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“T will call for you at 8 o’clock, precise- 
ly,” said a young man, as he stood in the 
door of a house in Spruce street, with the 
hand of a gentle girl in his. He had taken 
it as he said “ good bye,” and held it long- 
er than usual. 

“Very well, I shall be all ready,” return- 
ed the maiden. 

“The cars start at a quarter past eight, 
precisely. We must not leave here a min- 
ute later than eight o’clock.” 

“Not if we expect to join the private 
party at ’s Grove.” 

“Good night, Anna.” 

“Good night.” 

As the maiden responded to her lover’s 
good night, her hand, that lay in his, was 
gently pressed. That pressure sent a thrill 
of Joy to her heart. Henry Alton had not 
yet openly declared his love for Anna Mil- 
no!, but little tokens of its existence were 

‘not wanting. Anna had few doubts or 
feats on this subject. She felt for him a 
deep tenderness, and questioned not the fact 
of jts return; 








On the next morning, Alton was at the 
house precisely as the clock struck eight. 
He asked for Anna. The servant went 
up stairs, and returned, saying, that she 
would be ready in a moment. One, two, 
three, four, five minutes passed, and she did 
not appear. The young man, who was 
thoroughly punctual in every thing, both 
from principle and habit, became impatient. 
The cars left the depot at a quarter past 
eight o’clock precisely, and it would take 
at least five minutes to walk there. 

It was seven minutes past eight, when 
Anna at length made her appearance. 

**T am really surry to have kept you wait- 
ing, Mr. Alton,” she said, ‘* But I couldn’t 
help it. We have plenty of time to get to 
the cars, I hope.” 

‘© As much as the bargain,’’ returned the 
young man. ‘It is now seven minutes 
past eight.” 

“Oh! there! I have forgotten my para- 
sol. I will get it in a moment.” And 
away sprung Anna. In about a minuft her 
little feet were heard pattering down stairs. 

** T’m all ready now,” she said, when half 
way down. ‘No! I declare, I’ve dropped 
one of my gloves in the chamber.” And 
back she turned. 

Very punctual men are usually impatient 
of delay. 

“Too bad!’ muttered Alton. ‘ We 
shall be left as sure as the world. Why 
will people be so thoughtless ?”’ 

Just at ten minutes past eight o’clock 
they left the house. ‘To reach the depot in 
time would require rapid walking. Of 
course, Mr. Alton would have to appear in 
a hurry in the street with a young lady by 
his side, a thing that annoyed him excess- 
ively. But there was no alternative. They 
proceeded at a quick step, in silence. The 
bell was ringing as they entered the car- 
yard.” 

“One moment driver,” said Mr. Alton, 
hurriedly, as he passed that individual, 
who was just in the act of speaking to the 
horses. 

“Be quick, then,” returned the driver, 
impatiently. Muttering something in addi- 
tion about certain kind of people always 
coming at the last minute, which Alton 
only half heard. 

The excitement and hurry of the two 
young people caused several thoughtless 
persons a good deal of merriment, which 
was rather loudly expressed. Alton’s cheek 
burned, and his lip quivered, when he seat- 
ed himself with Anna, on the sunny side of 
the car. The moment he set his foot on 
the platform, the cars commenced moving. 

** Like to have been left, Alton. Why, 
what in the world made yo so late?” said a 
young man, one of the pleasure party that 
was going out on a kind of picnic to 
Grove. ‘‘ We’ve all been here for at least 
ten minutes.” 

“Tt was all my fault,” spoke up Anna, 
whose face was glowing from excitement 
and rapid walking. ‘I had no idea that 
the morning was passing away so swiftly. 
I might have been ready in good enough 
time, but didn’t think eight o’clock came so 
soon.”’ 

Alton said nothing. He was worried, 
and didn’t care to let his tone of woice re- 
flect his true feelings. 

In a little while they were gliding rapid- 
ly away from the crowded city. The puf- 
fing locomotive was soon substituted for 
horses. Half an hour more, and the gay 
party, consisting of about forty young la- 
dies and gentlemen left the cars and pro- 
ceeded to a fine grove, about a quarter of a 
mile from the track of the railroad, where 
they proposed to spend the day. 

Pleasant company and a pleasant ride 
dispelled from the mind of Alton the effect 
produced by Anna Milnor’s want of punc- 
tuality. The excitement attendant upon 
starting had given ap i bee to 





her countenance, and quickened her flow of 
spirits. She was the life of the company. 
Every time the young man’s eye rested upon 
her through the day, it was in admiration, 
and every time her tones reached his ear, 
they came with sweeter music than before. 

“She is indeed a lovely creature!” he 
more than once said to himself. The im- 
pression made by the unpleasant occurrence 
of the morning had nearly worn off, so 
charmed was he by all that Anna said and 
did through the day. ° ™ ™ 

Time wore on, and the sun ranged low 
in the horizon. The cars were to pass at 
about half past six o’clock, when the party 
must be at* the stopping-place, or have the 
pleasure of walking home, a distance of 
nearly ten miles. About half past five, no- 
tice was given by somé of the more thought- 
ful ones, that it was time to be making pre- 
parations for leaving the ground. 

Oh, it’s plenty of time yet,’’ said some. 
“Tt’s only a little step over to the rail- 
road.” 

“ But it will take at least half an hour to 
make all our arrangements for getting 
away,” was replied. 
too soon, than a minute too late for the 
cars.”” 

“So say I,” chimed in Alton and some 
others, who took upon themselves the task 
of getting every thing, as fast as they could, 
in readiness to Jeave the ground. 

“There’s plenty of time,” said Anna 
Milnor gaily to Alton. ‘‘ Come! you must 
not be so tired of our company.” 

“T shouldn’t like to walk ten miles to- 
night,’’ was his reply. 

“Nor I. But there’s time enough. 
We can walk to the rail road in ten min- 
utes.” 

Alton could not refuse Anna’s request, 
and so he joined, though reluctantly, in 
the conversation again. ‘Time sped quick- 
ly on. When the music ceased it was six 
o'clock. 

All was now hurry and bustle among the 
greater portion of the company. But Anna 
still insisted that there was plenty of time, 
and actually induced a small number to 
commence another piece of music. -Sever- 
al remonstated, and urged the necessity of 
immediate departure. But they were only 
laughed at for their impatience. Alton bit 
his lip with vexation at such thoughtless- 
ness. He saw that Anna was the ruling 
spirit in this opposition to the prudent de- 
sire of the majority to be at the stopping- 
place of the cars in good time; and this 
worried him. It brought too vividly before 
|, his mind the incidents of the morning. 

At last, even she felt that the time had 
come for making a speedy departure. The 
little group that had been seemingly govern- 
ed by her, separated, and commenced hasty 
preparations for leaving the spot. This 
took longer than had been expected. Last 
of all to get away was Anna Milnor. By 
the time she left, some had nearly reached 
the track of the railroad. 

“There! as I live,” she exclaimed, after 
she had started with Alton, and had gone a 
couple of hundred of yards, ‘ I have lost my 
bracelet !” 

As she said this, she turned and ran back 
at full speed. Alton called after her that 
they would certainly be left behind by the 
cars. But she did not heed him. His only 
alternative was to run back, also, and help 
her to search for the bracelet. 

*]’ve got it!’ she cried in a moment af- 
ter reaching the ground, and then came 
bounding back to meet her vexed and ex- 
cited lover. 

** We shall certainly be left behind,” he 
said. 

‘‘Come, run, then, quick.” Anna re- 
turned, and sprung away like a young fawn. 
There was not a single member of the par- 





ty in sight. All had hastened on to the 


‘* Better be an hour | 





ferent now feeling alarm lest they should be 
too late. 

“Tt’s nearly half past six,” Alton re- 
marked, glancing at his watch, as he came 
up to the side of the hurrying maiden. 

** We'll soon be there,” was her encour- 
aging reply. 

** There’s not a moment to spare. 
the engine bell, as sure as I’m alive ! 
are too late !” 

“Perhaps not. Some of the party are 
there, and the conductor will certainly wait 
for us.” 

The rest of the distance is traversed with 
swift feet, and in silence. Tortunately, 
they reached the stopping place just in time 
to get into the cars, but excited, overheat- 
ed, and panting from exertion. 

** Just saved your distance,”’ said the con- 
ductor smiling. 

“My shawl! Where is it?” exclaimed 
one of the ladies of the party, looking 
around her in alarm, soon after the cars 
were in motion. 

“*T don’t know. 
ed a companion. 

“It was on my arm when we started. 
But I was so afraid of being left behind 
that I didn’t notice where or when I drop- 
ped it.” 

Quietly seated in the cars, all had leisure 
now to think whether they had lost or left 
any thing behind. It was soon discovered 
that one was short of a handkerchief, anoth- 
er a bag, a third a collar, and a fourth a 
bracelet, and so on. But for these losses 
there was no remedy. Every moment the 
swift spending engine was bearing them 
farther and farther away from the spot 
where they had spent the day so pleasantly. 

‘Well,’ remarked Alton, in a half 
langhing, half serious voice, ‘‘I hope this 
will be a lesson on punctuality for all of us. 
If we had quietly made our arrangements 
for leaving the ground an hour ago, there 
would have been none of these losses to re- 
gret. We should have been at the railroad 
track at least half an hour before the cars 
came along, so that there would-have been 
time enough to have returned for any thing 
then missed.” 

“You needn’t say any thing,” spoke up 
one. ‘‘ You were the last toreach the cars 
both coming and going. A lecturer on 
punctuality should be punctual himself.” 

This was said jestingly. But it touched 
Alton in a tender spot. 

**No—no—it’s not fair to blame him,” 
Anna spoke up. ‘‘ It was all my fault.” 

“‘T wish it hadn’t been,’’ was Alton’s 
mental reply. 

When he retired to bed that night, the 
young man did not feel happy. His mind 
was disturbed. Why? He knew of only 
one cause. Anna Milnor’s conduct had not 
pleased him. There was a defect in her 
character, with which, let it exist where it 
would, he had no kind of patience. It was 
so easy to be punctual, and so wrong not 
to be particular on this head, that he could 
find no excuse for it, even in the girl he 
loved. 

It was a week before Alton could feel 
just in the frame of mind to visit Anna Mil- 
nor. Five minutes passed in her presence, 
was sufficient to dispel all unpleasant im- 
pressions that her conduct had produced. 
There was a charm in her person, mind 
and manners that thoroughly captivated 
him. He was again a constant visitor. 

As for Anna, she waited only a declara- 
tion from her lover. Her heart was fully 
his. But he was not quite ready to make 
that declaration. Alton had a cool head as 
well as a warm heart. He was orderly in 
his habits, and regulated his conduct in 
life. upon fixed principles. In choosing a 
wife, he would not permit himself to be 
governed entirely by his feelings. He saw 
that Anna had defects of character—and 
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have a very important bearing upon his fu- | He could not. 
Before advancing a step | turbed. 


ture happiness. 
farther, he determined to see how deeply 
seated this defect lay, and whether there 
was any hope of its being corrected. 

“T will call for you on next Sunday 
morning,” he gaid to her one day, ‘and 
walk with you to church.” 

“[ shall be very happy to have your 
company,” was her pleased reply. 

“1 will now see,” he said to himself, 
“ how deeply seated lies this want of punc- 
tuality. Surely, she will regard the order- 
ly observance of external worship too high- 
ly to permit herself to be a moment too late. 
Anna Milnor could not be guilty of disturb- 
ing a worshipping assembly by entering 
church after the services had begun.” 

Half past ten was the hour for service to 
commence. 

“Do, Anna,” said Mrs. Milnor, as the 
family arose from the breakfast-table on the 
abxt Sabbath morning, “try to get ready 
in time to go with your father and myself 
to church. I am really tried at your want 
of punctuality in this matter.” 

“Oh, never fear,” returned the daugh- 
ter, ‘I shall be ready. ‘There is plenty of 
time.” 

“So you always say. Go, and begin to 
dress now.” 

“Dress now! Why it’s only eight o’- 
clock. I can get ready in a half an hour, 
at farthest. You won’t start before ten.” 

Saying this, Anna took up her little 
brother in her arms, and commenced sport- 
ing with him. An hour after, Mrs. Mil- 
nor heard her voice in the parlor. 

“Anna, dear, do begin to dress for 
church,” she called down to her. 

“Its only nine o’clock, mother. 
is plenty of time. 
you are.” 

“TI declare! it’s half past nine o’clock, 
and that thoughtless girl hasn’t gone up to 
her chamber yet,” the mother, said, as she 
heard the clock strike the half hour. “ Anna! 
do go up and dress yourself. I am out of 

all patience with you.” 

“Tl be ready now, before you will,” 
the daughter said, as she bounded up stairs. 
A new dress had come home on the eve- 
ning before. It was not to be worn that 
day. But as she had not yet tried it on, 
she felt a desire to do so, and ascertain its 
fit. There was plenty of time to dress for 
church. So she tried on the dress. There 
was some defect about it. Certain folds, 
somewhere, did not lie just to her taste. 
These were adjusted and readjusted over 
and over again. But they were incorrigible. 
While thus engaged, she was aroused by the 
voice of her mother. 

* Anna, come, it is just ten, and we are 
all ready to start.” 

‘Don’t wait for me, mother. I will be 
along in a little while. Mr. Alton is going 
to call for me,” returned the daughter, start- 
led, to find that it was so late, and hurried- 
ly taking off the new dress. 

In about ten minutes afterwards, Mr. Al- 
ton rang the bell. 

“ Tell him that I will be along in a few 
moments,” was_sent down by the servant, 
who brought her word of his arrival. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, but the 
young lady had not yet appeared. 

“T am really grieved,’ murmured the 
young man to himself. ‘“‘ It seems hardly 
possible that any one can be so thoughtless. 
I met her father and mother some distance 
on their way to church as I came along.” 

Just then Anna came hurrying down 
stairs. It lacked but four minutes of 
church time ; and the walk was one of full 
ten minutes. 

“I’m sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
Anna said. “ But really, I had no idea 
that it was so late. I scarcely notice the 
flight of time.” 

“* We slfall be late,” was Alton’s only re- 
ply to this. 

“I know we will. But we must walk 
fast. Oh! I have left my handkerchief.” 

She glided up stairs, and did not come 
down again for two or three minutes. They 
seemed as long as a period of ten minutes 
to the mind of Alton. 

When the young couple entered the 
church, the minister was reading a portion 
of the service. All was silence, profound 





There 


I'll be ready as soon as 


and deep attention. Their coming in, evi- 
This 
was felt severely by Alton, who never en- 


dently disturbed the congregation. 


joyed public worship so little in his life. 


After all was over, he returned with Anna 


His mind was too muchalis- 
His abstraction of manner was so 
marked that even Anna could not help no- 
ticing it. She never remembered to have 
seen him so dull. At the door of her fa- 
ther’s house he bowed formally, and re- 
tired. 

“How could you do so, Anna?” her 
mother said, as soon as she had entered the 
house. 

** Do what, mother ?” 

“ Come so late to church, after all I said 
to you this morning. And worse than all, 
to keep Mr. Alton waiting for you until af- 
ter service had commenced. It was plain 
that he was greatly annoyed.” 

“<I didn’t see that he was,” Anna return- 
ed, with a slight expression of surprise. 
** But she now remembered that he said 
very little while either going or coming. 
It might be that her mother’s suggestion 
was too near the truth. Anna was not 
happy during the rest of the day. 

“It’s no use disguising the fact,” Alton 
said to himself, as he walked slowly home- 
ward. ‘She will not suit me. I should 
be worried out of my life by her want of 
punctualitiy. Three times has she already 
subjected me to annoyance and mortifica- 
tion. These have worried me enough. 
How would it be if I were subjected to 
such things every day of my life? It would 
kill me outright. No—no! Anna Milnor! 
you are a sweet, fascinating creature. I 
love you more thap I dare confess to my- 
self. But I cannot make you my wife. 
That would be risking too much.” 

Thus reason urged. But feeling was not 
so easily subdued. It pleaded long for the 
charming gitl—but it pleaded invain. Al- 
ton was a young man of decided character. 
He never permitted himself to take a step 
that his judgment clearly condemned. 

**T haven't seen you with Anna Milnor, 
lately,” said a friend to him a few months 
afterwards. 

c No.” 

** How is that?” 

“Why do you ask the question ?” 

** You used to be very particular in your 
attentions in that quarter.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I was. But I am not now.” 
* She is a lovely girl.” 

** That she is, truly.” 

** Just the one for you.” 

“Re” 

**T think she is.” 

“While I, the party most interested, 
think otherwise.”’ 

** What is your objection ?” 

** She comes late to church.” 

** What ?” 

‘* She is not punctual.” 

‘** You are jesting !” 

“No. Don’t you remember the picnic?” 
“Yes. And how you and she were late 
both in going and returning.” 

“ All her fault. I don’t want a wife who 
has not a regard for punctuality. It would 
annoy me to death.” 

** But, surely, that is not your only ob- 
jection.” 

**T have no other.” 

** You are foolish.” 

“Perhaps so. But I can’t help it. My 
wife must be punctual, and no mistake.” 

Alton showed himself to be in earnest. 
Much as it cost him, he steadily resisted 
the inclination that was constantly urging 
him to renew his attentions to Anna Mil- 
nor. As for the young lady, she was un- 
happy for several months. Then she was 
consoled by the attentions of a new and less 
fastidious lover. She paid as little regard 
to punctuality as ever, but this was only a 
defect of minor importance in the eyes of 
the young man who had made up his mind 
to offer her his hand. 

Alton was invited to her wedding about 
a year after the date of his unpleasant pic- 
nic adventure. A large and brilliant par- 
ty were assembled to witness the nuptials, 
that were to take place at eight o’clock pre- 
cisely. At eight all the company were 
waiting, with the minister, the descent of 
the bridal party. But time passed on, and 
many began to feel impatient. Mr. Milnor, 
the father of Anna, came into the parlor 
frequently, and then went out, evidently 
worried at the delay, the cause of which 
Alton shrewdly guessed to lie in the fact 
that the bride was not yet ready. 

“I believe the girl will be too late for 
death,” he heard the old gentleman say in 
a fretful undertone to some one in the pas- 
sage, close to the door, near by which he 











to her home. But he said little on the way. 


was sitting. 


“Thank Heaven for my escape!” mur- 
mured Alton to himself, as the party came 
in about half past nine, after having kept 
the company waiting for an hour and a half. 
“Too late on her wedding night! She 
would have killed me!” 

If this shoe should happen to pinch any 
lady, whether married or single, we beg of 
her not to think for a moment that it was 
made for her foot.—Lady’s Book. 
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ABOUT PLANTS. 


Botany, or the study of plants, is a very 
interesting study, particularly for young 
persons. We therefore present a number 
of elegant and correct engravings of plants, 
most of which are not common in this coun- 
try, though the names are familiar to all. 
We also give short descriptions of each, 
which, although they contain some hard 
words, with some study will be understood. 


FRANKINCENSE. 


This was an aromatic and odoriferous 
gum, which issued from a tree, called by 
the ancients Thurifera. There are two 
kinds of incense—the male and the female; 
the former, which is the best, is round, 
white, fat, and very imflammable; the lat- 
ter is soft, more gummy, and less agreeable 
in smell than the other. Frankincense 
formed one of the ingredients in the sacred 
perfume, described Ex. 30: 34; and was 
imported into Judea from Sheba. 

It formed one part of the priest’s duty, 
under the Mosaic economy, to burn incense 
in the holy apartment of the temple, on the 
morning and evening of each day ; and on 
the great day of atonement, at the moment 
of entering into the holy of holies, the high 
priest was required to throw some incense 
on the fire in his censer, that the cloud oc- 
casioned by its burning might cover the 
mercy seat, lest perhaps, his curiosity being 
excited, he might be induced to inspect 
with too profane a curiosity that symbol of 
the Divine Presence. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


A GREAT MAN. 


“Papa,” said George Taylor one day to 
his father as they were seated in the study. 
**T wish [ was a great man.”’ 

** And what do you mean by a great man, 
my son?” 

“Why Alexander was a great man, and 
Bonaparte, and king Frederic, they are all 
called so in history. I wish | was a king.” 

“That is a very foolish wish, George, 
tell me your reasons, and I think I can con- 
vince you of it.’’ 

“I should have hundreds of people to 
wait upon me, and do exactly what I tell 
them, and live in a splendid palace, and 
wear fine clothes, and have heaps of gold 
and silver, and jewels, and every thing that 
I wanted; and people would praise me and 
say how rich and powerfutI was, and every 
body would envy me.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Taylor, smiling at his 
son’s eagerness, ‘‘ now you shall hear what 
can be said on the other side. You would 
not like to be without friends 2” 

* Oh no,” said George. 

“But if every body envied you, they 
could not love you. Great men have few 
friends, and of these they know not whom 
they maytrust. Often they are betrayed by 








blessings, you would find fraught with care 
and anxiety.” 

‘*T do not see how that can be,” said 
George. 

“‘T know a man,” replied Mr. Taylor, 
‘* with thousands and thousands of dollars, 
and yet he is tormented with the fear of 
dying a beggar.” 

‘Your error my son,” continued Mr. 
Taylor, “arises from mistaking the true 
sources of happiness. Happiness exists on 
the mind; and therefore some men are hap- 
py who possess no external means, neither 
wealth, talents, nor power. Others are mis- 
erable, who have an abundance of all these. 
Our nature is such that the riches and 
pomp of this world cannot satisfy its wants; 
and you would be no happier when a king 
than now—for you would still be desirous 
of more, and in fear of losing what was al- 
ready yours. A well regulated and reli- 
gious mind will always find profitable and 
pleasant employment. I do not wish tosee 
you a great man, but if Providence spares 
my life, I hope to see you a good one.” 
September 28th, 1844. H.. P. 














Religion. 








A TRULY GREAT MAN. 


A few years since, a gentleman travel- 
ling in Virginia, at the close of the day 
stopped at a public house to pass the night. 
He had just alighted, when an old man ar- 
rived in his gig, with the intention of be- 
coming his fellow guest. The courtesies 
of plain honest strangers passed between 
them, and they entered the tavern. Soon 
after, an addition of several young men was 
made to their number. As soon as they 
were a little rested and refreshed, the con- 
versation was turned by one of these to an 
eloquent harangue that he witnessed that 
day at the bar. It was replied by another 
of the young men, that he witnessed the 
same day an exhibition of eloquence no 
doubt equal, but that it was from the pul- 
pit. Something like a sarcastic rejoinder 
was made to the eloquence of the pulpit; 
and a debate ensued, in which the merits 
of the Christian religion were freely dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile the old gentleman lis- 
tened with all the meekness of a child; as 
if adding new treasures to the stores of his 
own mind; or perhaps with patriotic emo- 
tion reflecting on the future destinies of his 
country, and the rising generation upon 
whom these destinies must devolve when he 
should be sleeping with the honored dead. 
Or, most probably, with a sentiment of 
moral and religious concern and benevo- 
lence, he was adjusting an argument, which, 
(characteristic of himself,) no sophistry 
would be able to resist. The traveller first 
named remained a spectator, taking no part 
in what was said. 

At length, one of the young men, re- 
marking that it was in vain to combat with 
the prejudices of early education, wheeled 
round, and with an air of familiarity ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Well, my old genteman, what 
think you of these things?” If says the trav- 
eller, a flash of lightning from heaven had 
come upon them their amazement could 
not have been greater, than it was with 
what followed. Such an overwhelming 
strain of calm, affectionate, clear and dig- 
nified eloquence, as proceeded from the 
old man, he and probably his young compan- 
ions had never before heard. Every argu- 
ment which had been advanced against 
Christianity, was fully overthrown. Hume’s 
sophistry on the subject of miracles, was, 
if possible, more completely answered than 
it had been by Campbell. And in this 
timely lecture of the old man, there was so 
much of honest simplicity and energy, af- 
fectionate pathos and sublimity, that not a 
word in reply was uttered. 

It was now matter of deep curiosity and 
wonder, who this old gentleman could be! 
The first impression of the traveller was, 
that it must be the Preacher, from whom 
the pulpit eloqusnce has been heard. But, 
no it was not he, nor the blind Preacher 
of Virginia, so eloquently described by 
Wirtr—but it was Joun Manrsnatt, Chief 
Justice of the United States—W. Y. Jour. 
of Commerce. 





ANECDOTE OF LUTHER. 


At a certain time Dr. Luther received an 
express, stating that his bosom friend and 
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co-worker in the Reformation, Philip Me- 
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upon which information he immediately set 
out upon the journey, some 159 miles, to 


found all the distinctive forms of death; 
sweat, and insensible lethargy upon him. 


speedy dissolution, as he mournfully bent 
over him, he exclaimed with great emotion, 
“Oh how awful is the change wrought 
upon the visage of my dear brother!” On 


present, Melancthon opened his eyes, and 
looking up into Luther’s face, remarked, 
“Oh Luther, is this you? Why don’t you 
let me depart in peace?” Upon which Lu- 
ther replied, ‘“‘Oh no, Philip, we cannot 
spare you yet.” Luther then turned away 
from the bed, and fell upon his knees, with 
his face turned towards the window, and 
began to wrestle with God in prayer, and 
to plead with great fervency, for more than 
an hour, the many proofs, recorded in Scrip- 
ture, of his being a prayer hearing and 
prayer answering God; and also how much 
he stood in need of the services of Melanc- 


‘honor and glory of God’s great name, and 


of immortal souls, were so deeply interest- 
ed; and that God would not deny him this 
one request, to restore to him the aid of his 
well tried brother Melancthon. He then 
rose up from prayer, and went to the bed- 
side again, and took Melancthon by the 
hand. Upon which Melancthon remarked, 
“Oh, dear Luther, why don’t you let me 
depart in peace?” To which Luther again 
answered, ‘‘ No, no, Philip, we cannot pos- 
sibly spare you from the field of labor, yet.” 
Luther then requested the nurse to go and 
make him a dish of soup, according to his 
instructions. Which being prepared, was 
brought to Luther, who requested his friend 
Melancthon to eat of it. Melancthon again 
asked him, ‘‘ Oh, Luther, why will you not 
let me go home and be atrest?” To which 
Luther replied, as before, ‘‘ Philip, we can- 
not spare you yet.” 
hibited a disinclination to partake of the 
nourishment prepared forhim. Upon which 
Luther remarked, “ Philip eat, or I will ex- 
communicate you.”’ Melancthon then par- 
took of the food prepared, and immediately 
grew better, and was speedily restored to 
wonted health and strength again, and la- 
bored for seven years afterwards with his 
coadjutors in the blessed cause of the Re- 
formation. 

Upon Luther’s arrival at home, he nar- 
rated to his beloved wife, Catharine, the 
above circumstances, and added, ‘‘ God 
gave my brother Melancthon back in direct 
answer to prayer ;” and added farther, with 
patriarchal simplicity, ‘‘God on a former 
occasion, gave me also you back, Kata, in 
answer to my prayer.” 
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HAPPY RELEASE. 


Somebody came in, and told my grand- 
father of the death of a person in the village, 
adding ‘‘ It is a happy release.” 

“T hope it is,” geplied my grandfather, 
“but what reason have you to think so?” 

“Oh, poor thing, she was such a great 
sufferer, and she had been ill so long; but 
she died like a lamb.” 

“No, no; do not deceive yourself with 
any such a notion. I hope she died like a 
Christian; but she did not “die like a 
lamb.” There are three particulars in the 
death of a lamb, two of which could not, 
and the other did not, belong to our neigh- 
bor. A lamb dies innocently ; but every 
one of the human race is a guilty sinner, 
and either dies in his guilt, or is pardoned 
for the sake of another. A lamb dies final- 
ly; death puts an entire period to its exis- 
tence; but man dies only to live in anoth- 
er state. Our neighbor, who, you say, 
“died like a lamb,” is now living in a state 
of consciousness and susceptibility far more 
vivid than she possessed while on earth, and 
she has entered on a state of being that will 
never end. Then a lamb dies insensibly. 
It is conscious only of the pain inflicted on 
it; but knows nothing of the consequences 
of the infliction. It knows not what it is 
to die. Too many of the human race, do 
in this respect, die “like lambs ;” they 
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they manifest no concern about their souls, 
_ their sins, or their salvation ; they die with 
) the stupid insensibility of a beast. Blinded 
‘ by sin, deluded by Satan, entertaining false 
notions of God and themselves, they leave 


hearing his voice, to the astonishment of all _ 


the eternal welfare of unnumbered millions | 


Melancthon then ex- | 


‘ lancthon, was lying at the point of death; | 


such as the glazed eye, the cold, clammy | 





the world with the hope of the hypocrite, 
which shall perish. Flattered by a deceiv- 


. ed heart, strengthened in their delusion by 
visit him, and upon his arrival he actually | 


self-righteous friends and ignorant advikers, 
they exemplify the truth of the observation, 
that the wicked have no bands in their 


| death, Psa. Ixxiii. 4; and they learn their 


Upon witnessing these sure indications of a | 
| takes. 


real condition too late to rectify their mis- 
Our neighbor was not thus insensi- 
ble ; she had been anxiously inquiring what 


; she must do to be saved; and she had re- 
' ceived, and I hope, obeyed, the scriptural 


direction, to “ believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” If so, it is “‘a happy release ;” 
but not because she was a great sufferer on 
earth; for it is very possible for a person 
to suffer much on earth, and go to hell at 


. last, as all impenitent sinners do; but be- 


cause she was a partaker of saving faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ; because she had 


| fled to his cross as her refuge; because his 
_ blood had put away all her sins; and be- 
| cause the Holy Spirit had wrought in her a 


' 3,29; 1 Johni. 7; 


fitness for heaven, Acts xvi. 30, 31; John 
2Cor. v.5. Will you 
recollect, my friend, that death is never a 


. ‘happy release”? to a man who is not fit to 


thon, in furthering the cause, in which the ° 


die and go to heaven ; and that it is at any 


, time ‘a happy release ” toa Christian ; not 


only, or chiefly, because it puts an end to 


| his bodily sufferings; but because it intro- 








duces him to a state of perfect holiness and 
happiness.” 
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A SCENE IN THE COUNTRY. 


“Ye weep, and it is well! 
For tears befit earth’s partings !—yesterday 
Song was upon the lips of this pale clay ; 
And sunshine seemed to dwell 
Where’er she moved—the welcome and the 
blessed ! 
Now gaze! and bear the silent unto rest !” 


Staten Island is a beautiful spot. Its 
green hills, verdant vales, and woods, and 
streams running for miles through flowery 
meadows, seem made for the abodes of a 
happy people. Mountain and dale, the for- 
ests and lowlands are putting on their au- 
tumnal garment, all still bright and fresh in 
the coloring so peculiar to our climate. 
Autumn has come again, waving her ripen- 
ed garlands over orchards and fields, now 
bending beneath her luxuriance and plenty. 
You hear her voice whispering through the 
growing corn, and inhale the fragrance of 
her breath from the delicious whitening 
buckwheat. Old Spencer, in his peculiar, 
quaint style, calls this season “ beautiful 
exceedingly.” 

What a comfort it is to behold the silent 
shades—the grandeur of the tall and vener- 
able trees—to ascend the fresh and health- 
ful hills—to listen to the music of the birds, 
the murmur of the bees, and the gentle fall- 
ing of the springs? Here, without any 
trouble, as Cato, the illustrious Roman 
used to say, a man may walk and discourse 
with the dead, that is, read the pious works 
of learned and holy men, who departing 
this life, left their noble thoughts for the 
beneft of posterity. These are the moral 
pleasures of the country—to contemplate— 
to become acquainted with the wonders of 
creation, and to feel happy amidst 
“The song of birds, the shade of trees, 

The sound of streams, and the hum of bees.” 


How beautiful must heaven be to exceed 
the beauty of the earth at this moment! 
when the uplands and the plains are cover- 
ed with their fruits, and sheaves of golden 
plenty! Reader, get thee away into the 
fields and shades to enjoy these mercies, 
and these sights of autumnal green and 
brightness below, and of purple azure and 
gold floating in the heavens above ! 

In one of my rambles, a few weeks ago, 
I passed by a cottage on the north side of 
the island. It was early, and the sun was 
tinging with his first rays a few fleecy 
clouds near the horizon, and all above, and 











all below seemed to speak forth the praises 
of God. The eye just here is carried down 
from the higher grounds to a sweep of the 
river, and at this point stood the humble 
dwelling, neatly whitewashed, with its two 
small windows opening directly upon the 
road. A single cherry tree grew near the 
entrance, and the little area in the rear was 
cultivated as a garden spot, falling towards 
the river, and ornamented with a young 
grape vine and a few fruit trees. Opposite 
were the winding and picturesque shores of 
Bergen, and still further the tall spires and 
edifices of Newark and Elizabethtown, 
while away towards the north and the east 
arose the dim outlines of the great city. 
The scene was lovely and impressive, and 
at this moment my eye glanced upon a 
window of the cottage. It was open, and 


its sash raised, and there lay a female form . 


upon a bed of sickness. 'This was the first 
and the last time I ever beheld that face ; 
but rapid as the glance was, I saw meek- 
ness and resignation upon her features, and 
her eyes were gently closed, her cheek 
faintly flushed, and the hectic glow foretold 
that the angel of death was nigh. There 
was a worm at the root of this fair flower. 
Never shall I forget that look, momentary 
as it was. ” . - 

It was on a calm day in August, when I 
again passed .by the same spot. ‘The door 
was now closed, and the window shut, and 
a little child stood knocking at the entrance, 
but no hand raised the latch, or replied to 
the call. Silence reigned within—death 
had visited that abode, and angels of mer- 
cy had entered its humble portals to con- 
vey a departing spirit to God— 

“ A treasure but removed, 
A bright bird parted for a clearer day.” 


A neighbor opposite told me that the suf- 
ferer, lovely, resigned, pious, and happy 
was gone. ‘‘ Gone, but not lost,’ thought 
I, might be the beautiful epitaph written 
over her grave. 

The same broad stream was again before 
me, and its waves were rolling silently on 
toward the bay, and thence to mingle with 
the mighty ocean. Here this moment, but 
are gone the next. But are they lost? No! 
each drop still existsas when gliding by my 
feet. Presently a white sail, and then a 
swift steamer entered the mouth of the riv- 
er; the morning breeze freshened, and soon 
both were out of sight. They were gone, 
but not lost. Enoch walked with God, and 
‘was not,” for God took him, and he is 
now an immortal being. Elijah went up 
by a whirlwind into heaven, and Elisha, 
beholding, cried, My father, my father, the 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof. 
And he saw him nomore. But was he lost? 
Payson when on earth asked a friend, after 
a long separation, ‘‘ How many children 
have you?” ‘ Two here,” said he, “ and 
one in heaven.” The departed one was 
safe—‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘* The golden bowl” may thus be broken, 
and the wheel at the cistern stand still, but 
those are not lost who die in Christ. ‘The 
freed spirit starting into a new existence 
lives before the eternal throne, and, like a 
seraph of light, rejoices in gladness, and 
glory unutterable and eternal. In the hope 
of a joyful resurrection would I write over 
the ashes of this unknown departed one, 
‘* Gone, but not lost.” G. P. D. 

The Clove, Staten Island, Sept. 1844. 
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THE LITTLE ROBIN. 


“O, how amiable are thy dwellings, thou Lord 
of hosts! my soul hath a desire and longing to 
enter into the courts of the Lord; my heart and 
my flesh rejoice in the living God.” “Yea, the 
sparrow hath found her house, and the swallow 
a nest where she may lay her young; even thine 
altars, O Lord of hosts, my King and my God.” 
Psalm Ixxxiv. in the Psalter. 


Nearly ten years ago, a little robin red- 
breast was seen at different times in a large 
old church, in the city of Bristol, England. 

At first it seemed shy and fearful, but in 
a little time it seemed to feel quite at home, 
and at last would fly about, even during 
service time, while the organ was playing. 
In the latter part of its life it grew still 
bolder, and it might be seen sometimes 
perched on the chorister’s desk, and its lit- 
tle voice would be heard in the great con- 
gregation. 

Then again it might be seen quietly 
perched upon the canopy which was ove 





the pulpit, as if listening to the voice of the 
preacher. When the bird was first observ- 
ed to have chosen the church for his abid- 
ing place, it caused a great deal of atten- 
tion, but as it remained there so long, the 
usual congregation became so accustomed 
to their little visitor, it attracted very little 
attention, and caused no interruption to the 
services, although many strangers came on 
purpose to see, and hear this uncommon lit- 
tle bird, who thus steadily persisted in for- 
saking the blossoms of the spring, and the 
fresh green trees, and fields of the wide and 
open country, for the solemn gloom and 
stillness of a church, it being at perfect lib- 
erty to fly away at any time. 

At length the little bird was missing, and 
it was thought by most people that the rob- 
in had grown tired of its choice, and had 
returned to its natural habits, and to its 
feathered companions. 

A gentleman, who had formerly taken 
much pleasure in observing this pretty little 
bird, returning from a long journey, missed 
his little favorite. He made very particu- 
lar inquiries about it, and learned the con- 
clusion of its history from the old sexton of 
the church. 

People had almost forgotten their former 
favorite, concluding, as I have said before, 
it had returned to its native fields. A few 
months before the inquiries of the gentle- 
man concerning the robin, the church had 
been repaired and cleaned. In doing this, 
it was thought necessary to take down the 
altar, in order to replace it with a beautiful 
new one of stone. When the men were do- 
ing this work, they found in a crack of the 
moulding of the old altar the dried up re- 
mains of the poor little bird. It was thought 
that it had felt its death near, and had 
sought out this secure place in the church 
it had loved so well, where it could lie down 
and die in quiet. 


Editorial. 
EDITOR’S NORTHERN TOUR. 


[Continued from page 96.] 
Saratoca Sprines. 

From Albany we proceeded 26 miles to Sara- 
toga, and stopped at the Union Hall Hotel. 

By mistake, we took a road over and beside a 
railroad, which, however easy it might be in cars, 
was rather rough for a carriage; but a kind 
Providence preserved us from coming in colli- 
sion with an engine, and from other dangers 
which we might have encountered. Passing 
through gates and cornfields adds to the variety, 
if it does not to the ease of a journey. 

I would suggest, that the month of Septem- 
ber, after the “ fashionables” have retired, and the 
summer heat has abated, is the best time; and 
the Union Hall, where spacious gardens, with 
delightful arbors and walks; with a well regu- 
lated house and a spacious parlor, furnished with 
religious books, is the best place, for those who 
wish for comfort, rather than to “see and be 
seen” of the multitude—neither is there any 
danger that the mineral springs will fail of an 
abundant supply for those who have a laste for, 
or need of them. 

Here we witnessed a scene which had roused 
the whole village into excitement: A German 
Doctor, (whose handbills, professing to effect 
wonderful cures of diseases, were still sticking 
to the walls of the Post Offices) in order better 
to increase his funds, had been on the mountains 
near Lake George, and there collected 20 or 30 
rattle snakes, which he brought in a bag and de- 
posited in a room not far from the centre of the 
village. These snakes he had been training for 
exhibition; had been several times bitten by 
them; but by immediately applying a specific to 
the wound, had prevented fatal effects on him- 
self, This emboldened him to handle the 
largest snake, when he was bitten in the hand. 
Being more anxious to chastise the snake, than 
to secure himself from the poison, his hand im- 
mediately swelled to a puff, the venom circulat- 
ed through his body, severe vomiting ensued, 
and in 30 hours he was a dead man. We wit- 
nessed his corpse the next morning—a striking 
exhibition of the consequences of fool hardiness, 
and a warning against tampering with danger. 
This scene brought to mind the striking illus- 
tration which the Bible gives of the effect of 
sin: “ At the last, it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.” 

On ‘the Sabbath, we heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Rev. Mr. Chester, Pastor of the 
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above and several other recent sudden deaths in | 
the village, in a very appropriate and solemn 
manner, which we hope will be long remem- 
bered. The “ Tourist” says: 


The village of Saratoga Springs, pleasantly 
situated ona plain, surrounded in part by a beau- 
tiful grove of pine trees, is the most noted water- 
ing A sass in the Union, the mineral springs, pos- 
sessing great medicipal properties, vary some- 
what in their analyses. It is built chiefly on one 
broad street, and the numerous large hotels and 
houses for the accommodation of visiters, give it 
an imposing appearance, particularly when 
thronged with company, as it usually is, during 
the summer months. 

The hotels and boarding houses are many of 
them fitted up on a large and magnifient scale, 
unsurpasssed by any similar establishments in 
the Union. The United States Hotel, situated 
near the railroad depot, is a large four story 
brick edifice, furnishing accommodations for 400 
guests ; the location is central, and within a 
short distance of all the principal mineral springs. 
Congress Hall, and Union Hall, are both old and 
popular establishments, situated on the south of 
the village near the Congress Spring. The 
American Hotel is a new house built of brick, in 
the centre of the village. It is well furnished, 
and is kept open through the year, affording 
good accommodations both in winter and sum- 
mer. The Columbian Hotel, Montgomery Hall, 
and Adelphi Hotel, are all well kept public houses 
and remain open for the accommodation of visi- 
ters during the whole year. The Washington 
Hall, Railroad House, Eagle Hotel, Temper- 
ance Hotel,Congress Spring Temperance House, 
Harmony Hall, New England Hall, and Pros- 

t Mansion House, besides some 20 or 30 pri- 
vate boarding houses, also accommodate visiters. 
There are several public bathing houses near 
the springs, where cold and warm water and 
shower baths can at all times be obtained. 

The celebrated Mineral Waters, which are the 
great cause of attraction to this place, require a 
particular description. At what precise period 
these springs were first discovered, cannot now 
with any degree of certainty be ascertained. As 
early as 1773, a settlement was made here, a lit- 
tle west of the High Rock Spring, for the double 
purpose of trading with the Indians, and accom- 
modating invalids. The High Rock and Flat 
Rock were the only springs at that time known. 
The Congress Spring was first discovered in 
1792. There are now within the distance of 
about half a mile, some 10 or 12 important min- 
eral fountains, flowing to the surface, and most 
of them located near the margin of a brook 


they make from eighty to one hundred thousand 
in a day. They are brightened, and made to | 
shine like silver by means of a galvanic battery, | 
by thousands at once. It is said seven hundred | 
and fifty thousand dollars worth are used every 
year in the United States. 

As for pins, who of my young friends does 
not know something of them? Let us look at a | 
few facts concerning them. In England, it | 
takes sixty females one whole day to stick nine- | 
ty packs, equal to 302,460. But there has been | 
a wonderful improvement in this matter, by one 
of our ingenious countrymen. In Derby, Conn. 
there is machinery managed by one female, into 
which, in a kind of hopper like that of a grist- 
mill, the pins are poured by the gallon, and they 
come out neatly arranged on their several pa- 
pers. By this means there is daily saved the la- 
bor of four hundred and fifty nine persons. The 
inventor of this machine keeps it in a mystery, 
no person being permitted to enter the place 
but the inventor and worker of the machine. 

The Printiug Press, which a few years ago 
required half a dozen persons to manage it, is 
now superintended by one; steam, like a great 
giant, does the heavy labor. The work, once 
requiring an entire day, is now done in an hour. 
More than four thousand printed sheets can be 
thrown off in an hour, which is more than one in 
in every second. At the house of the American 
Bible Society in New York, they can print a 
thousand Bibles in a day. 

About half a century ago, Dr. Franklin said it 
would be a great wonder, and far would he go 
to see it, that a woman should spin two threads 
at once. Ifthe old philosopher was now alive, 
and were to put on his spectacles, and take his 
gold-headed cane, and walk into one of the 
Lowell factories to see what was there, he would 
see one of the young ladies there, spinning more 
than one hundred threads at once. 

Such is the rapid progress of the various me- 
chanical arts. If the next thirty years equals 
the past thirty in this respect, my young readers 
will have occasion to make some amusing com- 
parisons between things as they now are, and as 
they will then be. H. 





which runs through the village on the east. 
Congress Spring, Washington Spring, Putnam’s 
Spring, Pavillion ae Iodine Spring, Ham- 
ilton Spring, and the flat rock and High Rock 
Springs, may be named as the most valuable for 
their medicina! properties, and as objects of cu- 
riosity. A cluster of mineral springs known as 
the “Ten Springs,” are situated about one mile 
east. of the village. The most celebrated of 
these springs is known as the Union Spring; in 
the vicinity of which is the M@nsion House, a 
well kept summer establishment. Large quan- 
tities of these waters are annually exported to 
different parts of the country, affording a hand- 
some income to the several owners, most of them 
being private property, although no charge is 
made to visiters, other than what they volunta- 
rily give to those who are employed to wait on 
em. 

While at Saratoga, we heard of a beautiful 
Lake, not far distant. On a pleasant afternoon, 
we rode out to see it. It is thus described in 
the “ Tourist.” 

Saratoga Lake, lying in Saratoga county, isa 
beautiful sheet of water, 4 miles southeast of the 
village of Saratoga Springs, and 5 miles east of 
Ballston Spa: it is 9 miles long, and about 2 
miles wide. This lake is much resorted to dur- 
ing the summer months by parties of pleasure, 
and it is stored with pike, pickerel, perch and 
other fish. The shores abound with game, and 
with the lake, afford ample sport to the hunts- 
man and angler. 





WHAT CHANGES. 


Look at the following facts, my young friends, 
and see if you will not utter the exclamation at 
the head of this article. 

Thirty years ago there was little known, com- 
pared with what there now is, of the power of 
machinery in manufactures. Consequently, the 
kind of cotton cloth which then cost sixty two 
and a half cents per yard, can now be purchased 
for eight, ten, and twelve cents per yard. 

At that time it was a long and hard day’s 
work to knit a pair of drawers. But go with me 
into that factory and I will show you a girl who, 
while she receives two dollars and fifty cents 
per week, wiil knit, by means of machinery, 
twenty pair in a day. 

Few of my young readers but know some- 
thing about hooks and eyes. A few years ago, 
it was slow work to make them, and they cost 
one dollar and fifty cents per gross, that is for 
one hundred and forty four. But now they can 
be made so rapidly, that they are sold at twenty 
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THE CORMORANT. 

The Cormorant is a large sea bird, of the 
goose kind, and is by some naturalists called the 
sea-raven. Its length is about three feet and a 
half; and from tip to tip of its extended wings, 
it measures about four feet and a half. Its bill 
is five or six inches long, the lower part of it be- 
ing covered with a naked yellowish skin, which 
extends under the throat, and forms a kind of 
pouch or bag. Its toes are joined together, like 
those of the goose and duck, with a membrane; 
so that it has the power of swimming in the wa- 
ter. It lives on fish, which it catches with great 
dexterity, by darting upon them in the water. 
Its middle toe is notched like a saw, to assist it 
in holding its fishy prey. It is a very voracious 
bird, and secms to have an appetite which is al- 
most insatiable. It is « bird of very unclean 
and disagreeable habits, and was by the Jews 
considered an unclean bird. 

Cormorants usually assemble in flocks on the 
summits or inaccessible parts of rocks which 
overhang the sea or are surrounded by it. 
Here they build their nests of sticks, grapes, and 
sea-weed, which are cast upon the rocks by the 
waves. They lay four greenish white eggs, 
about the size of those of the goose. 

Tn the winter the Cormorants visit the inland 
waters, and ascend the larger rivers, in which 
they make great havoc among the fish. Their 
sight being very acute, they see the fish from a 
great height, and dive after them with the rapid- 
ity of an arrow, and seize the victim with almost 





nerrino ortainty ; then rising 


across the bill, they throw it up into the air with 
a kind of twirl, and dexterously catching it head 
foremost, swallows it whole. The skin or pouch 
under the bill is capable of extension, and the 
mouth of the bird is large, so that it can swal- 
low a very large fish. 

The voice of the Cormorant is harsh and dis- 
agreeable, and it may be from this circumstance, 
as well as from its exceedingly voracious appe- 
tite, that Milton, in Paradise Lost, represents 
Satan as assuming its forms. But, although 
there is little in the Cormorant to admire, it has 
by no means such bad qualities as to entitle it 
to the character which the great poet would give 
it. It can, without much difficulty, be tamed, 
and made useful, which is more than can be 
said even of allmen. In England, formerly the 
Cormorants were trained to catch fish for the ta- 
ble; and for this purpose they were kept with 
great care in the house, and when taken out to 
tish, a leather strap was fastened around their 
necks, to prevent them from swallowing the fish, 
which they caught. In the reign of Charles I. 
of England, there was an officer of the royal 
household,-who bore the title of Master of the 
Cormorants. " 

In China, Cormorants are still bred up tame 
for the purpose of fishing, and one man, “it is 
said, can easily manage a hundred of them. 
When a fisherman intends to fish with them, he 
carries them out into the lake or river, in his 
boat, in which they sit patiently, waiting his or- 
ders. When he wakes a signal, the birds all 
fly, taking difierent directions, so as not to in- 
tertere with each other; and it is remarkable 
with what sagacity they will portion out the lake 
upon which their task 1s assigned them. ‘Lhey 
hunt about, and plunge, and plunge again, till 
at last they have found their prey, which they 
seize with their beaks, by the muddle, and carry 
to their master. When weary, they are sufier- 
ed to rest for a while; but they are never fed 
tail their work is over. It is duticult, however, 
to restrain their natural voracity, and the tamest 
and best educated ones cannot be trusted while 
they are fishing, without having a string tied 
round their throats, to prevent their swallowing 
their prey. 

‘he Cormorant is mentioned in Scripture, in 
two or three places only. In Zephaniah, 2: 14, 
in representing the destruction ot Ninevah, it is 
said: “'lhe Cormorant and the Bittern shall 
lodge in the upper lintels of it; their voice shall 
sing in the windows; desolation shail be in the 
thresholds.” ‘lhe bird is thus associated with 
the idea of solitude and desolation. In Isaiah, 
34: 11, in foretelling the desolation of the ene- 
mies of the people ot God, the prophet, foresee- 
ing the complete ruin to which the country was 
devoted, declares: ‘'I'he Cormorant and the 
Bittern shall possess it.” In Leviticus, 11: 13, 
17, the Cormorant is classed among the unclean 
fowls which the children of Israel were forbid- 
den to eat: “And these are they which ye 
shall have in abomination among the fowls; 
they shall not be eaten, they are an abomina- 
tion: the little Owl, and the Cormorant, and the 
great Owl.” 

The passage above quoted from Zephemiah, 
particnlarly, strikingly exhibits the feartul doom 
of the once renowned city of Nineveh. The 
habitations which once presented an appearance 
of so much grandeur and beauty, and which 
were enlivened by a numerous population, should 
be deserted and destroyed, and the melancholy 
wild birds should build their nests on the ruin- 
ous remains of the uninhabitable houses. 

Let those who dwell carelessly, in a state of 
enmity against God, take warning from the re- 
cord of his terrible judgments against open 
transgressors. Carnal security, pride, luxury, 
and sensual dissipation, such as existed in the 
proud city of Ninevah, tend to dismay and des- 
peration, whether in cities or in individuals, 
Even those who profess to serve the Lord should 
be extremely cautious against any deviation 
from the path of holiness, that they bring not 
guilt upon their consciences, and be made to 
mourn in solitude over the error of their ways. 








Variety. 


A HAPPY CHILD. 


I was once attending for several weeks the 
bed of a sick man. He was ignorant and did 
not know how to read. I observed that when I 
visited him I was always watched and followed 
to the top ofthe house, where he lay, by a little 
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boy, of about the age of five orsix’ years. This 


little fellow, who was neat and clean to a nicety, 
remained in the room and listened with the 
greatest interest and attention, while I read, 
prayed, and talked with the dying man. I was 
struck with his manners, and asked the sick man 
who the boy was. He replied, “He is my child, 
sir; and I wish I had in my head half as much 
as he has in his.” “What has he in hs head 
which you so much desire?” “All manner of 
good things,” answered the father. “He is a 
monitor in the infant school. He is always at 
it. He sleeps in that littlebed. Then he sings 
himself to sleep with a hymn. In the morning 
he awakes with a hymn, and last night he was 
at it while asleep; for in his sleep he was re- 
peating the ten commandments.” 


A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


Two dear little boys were once told by their 
mamma that “He who giveth to the poor, lend- 
eth to the Lord.” They heard this for the first 
time with much surprise and pleasure. They 
had each a penny, and their mamma reminded 
them that on the following Sunday they would 
have an opportunity of giving them if they were 
so disposed, for a very useful object. The dear 
children both took out their pennies and with 
that beautiful simplicity so frequently manifest- 
ed in young children, began to brighten them 
with much ardor, frequently appealing to their 
mamma, “If they were bright enough to give to 
God.” God loveth a cheerful giver. 


SAGACITY OF DOGS. 


The dogs by the Nile drink while running to 
escape the crocodiles. When those of New 
Orleans wish to cross the Mississippi, they bark 
at the river’s edge to attract the alligators, who 
are no sooner drawn from their scattered haunts, 
and concentrated on the spot, than the dogs set 
off at full speed, and plunge into the water high- 
er up the stream. An Esquimaux dog that was 
brought to this country, was given to artifices 
which are rarely seen in the native Europeans, 
whose subsistence does not depend on their own 
resources—strewing his food around him, and 
feigning sleep, in order to allure fowls and rats, 
which he never failed to add to his store. 


A LYING SET. 


A clergyman in the North of Scotland, very 
homely in his address, chose for his text a pas- 
sage in the Psalms, “I said in my haste, all men 
are liars.” “ Ay,” premised his reverence, by 
way of introduction, “ye said it in your haste, 
David, did ye? Gin ye had been here, ye might 
hae said it at your leisure, my mon!” 


SEPARATION FROM FRIENDS. 


This is not the world to be together in. God’s 
people are the salt of the earth, dispersed and 
scattered; yet it is good to see one another 
sometimes, that we may confirm mutual love; and 
long the more for that heavenly Jerusalem in 
which we hope to be together forever. 


ASTONISHMENT. 


“Two things are causes of daily astonish- 
ment to me: the readiness of Christ to come 
from heaven to earth for me ; and my backward- 
ness to rise from earth to heaven with him.” 





Tue Turee SHetves.—“I have one shelf,” 
says Cecil, “in my study for tried authors, one 
in my mind for tried principles, and one in my 
heart for tried friends.” 


It is said that the eccentric Timothy Dexter 
compared an ungrateful man to a hog under a 
tree eating acorns, for they never look up to see 
where their food comes from. 








Poetry. 


THE MOTHER AND THE CHILD. 


Come, mother, wipe your tears away, 
And let me take you by the hand: 
And I will gladly leave my play, 
To hear about the spirit-land 
Which you were wont to talk about, 
Where the long day is never out. 








What though my father does not come, 
You say that he is happy where 

He thinks not of his former home; 
And that we too shall soon go there, 

If we are good, and love to pray, 

And serve our God from day to day. 


You say he walks the streets of gold, 
With all the angels, bright and blest ; 
And tbat one half cannot be told; 
Of that most happy place of rest ; 
Oh then, dear mother, do not cry, 
But let me too, prepare to die. 


I know it all, my little son, 

And I henceforth will try to say, 
The will of God to me be done, 

If he will be my Guide and Stay ; 
I know he had a perfect right 
To take thy father from my sight. 


Come, say the hymn and little prayer, 
And go to slumber for the night ; 

May angels watch and guard thee there, 
Until shall dawn the morning light; 

To-morrow dear, I will not weep, 

But o’er my heart a watch will keep. 





[Christion Secr etary. 
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